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» the Journal of Belles Bettres. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


U.S. Sure Peacock, 
North Pacific Ocean, August, 10, 1836. 


To-day is the tenth and to-morrow will be the tenth, and 
© with the Roman I exclaim, “I have lost a day!’ To 
> make time even, to correct it for west longitude, a day 
- = was thus dropped into the giecedy abyss of relentless 
) S time, because we have passed the meridian of longitude 
one hundred and eighty degrees, cast of Greenwich. 
We are orly half way round this great ball of land and 
water, though v# .ave been eastward going for nearly 
3 a year and a halt. How lonely ’tis to look abroad over 
the bosom of’ this vast ocean, almost as infinite as time— 
ee without beginning or end. Every where is the blue 
- expanse of waters heaving and rolling away from us, 
“ till it kisses, on the distant horizon, the blue heavens. 
\ Though i inthe world, we are out of it. What are em- 
’pires, and kingdoms, and states, and politics, to us, thus 
gea-girt ? Yet are we not away from the busy stir of 
~\ man. We have a “ little warlike world within.” The 
gails are trimmed to a gay west wind. The ship swims 
~ > gracefully and gallantly; and tho sun shines warmly 
through the gently moving air. Herc are the carpenters 
ae breaking the monotony by the dubbing of their adzes 
-_ and hatchcts; the armourer, before his glowing forge, 
‘Ss _hy his hammer and sledge; and the cooper marches 
~~ blithely round his cask ; the stewards are feeding the 
poultryand pigs; the boatswain and his mates are pre- 
paring blocks and ropes in the case of need; staidly 
struts the Jieutenant of the watch, carelessly swinging 
his Bright trumpet, and ever and anon casting a look 
aloft to see the sails are trimmed to the best advantage ; 
the middies Jean idly against the hammock rail, watch- 
‘ing the graceful mutions of the sea-bird. This is our 
epitomeour miniature abstract of the world. A mas- 
© culine World it is 3—no bright face of beauty, wreathed 
i gunny.smiles, to cheer us as we wander on—all is whis- 
»_kered and mustached. But the lassies are not forgotten, 
“for, after all, they are our hopes, our cynosure. 
On the 21st of July we left the Bonin isles, all green 
Sand alone, and on tho 25th—the melancholy task of 
~ barying the remains of a fellow wanderer, one who had 
~ been of our mess—who had joined in our hopes and in 
our mirth—who rejoiced and sorrowed with us. Regrets 
are vain, and betray weakness. He is gone; and his 
body is sinking beneath the blue waters of the bottom. 
less Pacific, to the realms of sea-shells and peris. 
At eleven, a. m., the deep tolling bell summoned us 
, upon deck to do the last offices of huinanity to “ our 
deceased brother.” The day was as sunny and balmy 
as May. The flag floated lazily at half-mast. The En. 
terprise approached, nodding and bowing to the impulse 
, of the heaving billow, and we could also perceive, as she 
neared, the sounds of her tolling bells. The coffin, 
covered by a flag, rested at the gangway while the 
solemn service of the church was read. The officers 
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abreast and close tous. The silence was at last inter- 
rupted by a plush, at the words, “ we therefore commit 
his hody to the deep.” The coffin could be seen sinking 
cown, down, long after the ruffled surface of the trans- 
parent waters had regained their usual state. 

“ Pipe down, sic,” was the order, and the boatswain 
and his mates seemed tv cast a forgetting influence over 
the minds of all, for, from that moment, the feclings 
rose to their wonted level, and poor Mendenhall was 
forgotten, except by those who knew him best. Calm 
be his slumbers, though his grave be in the sea, for it 
shall give up its dead. 

A few days after this, there was a public auction on 
the quarter-deck, for the sale of the effects of the de- 
ceased. This is a law of the service ; and it is remark- 
able that articles frequently sell for very much more 
than they are worth on such occasions. Sometimes it 
arises from a desire to possess a relique of the departed, 
and very often to give as much to his heirs as possi- 
ble, in case the individual be poor. The master-at- 
arms is the auctioneer. On this occasion a waiter on 
board, who is remarkable for economy, bid for a coat, 
but did not long contend with his opponent, who was'| 
more generous. He was asked why he did not buy. | 
* Because that coat too dear; by and by some other! 
gentleman die, then me buy a long coat.” 

November 17th—Such is our little world. It moved} 
on till the 7th of September, when we anchored in the! 
harbour of Honolulu, in the island of Oahu. There we 
spent a month very pleasantly. The sick got well, and 
those who were dejected regained their spirits. We! 
rode much about its beautiful valleys, but found no turn- 
pike, or any thing resembling one, as described by the | 
former missionary, the Rev. Mr. Stewart. Indeed, » the | 
“ Visit to the South Seas,” has a spirit of romance and 
fictiun in it, which, however agreeable to the homestaying, | 
is little calculated to guide those who may be on the spot. 
By the way, talking of books, at about page 400 of the 
“Voyage of the Potomac,” by Reynolds, it is stated 
that a Sandwich islander, who had been carried to the 
United States in the Peacock, returned in the Potomac. 
The brother of this man soon paid him a visit on board. 
“Not a word was spoken by either—no greeting, no 
salutation passed—off they went together. But the 
stranger soon afterwards returned, dressed in some of 
his brother’s clothes; und, with some under his arm, got 
into his boat and pulled ashore.” This passage was 
read by a gentleman to the brother, who has been a 
house-servant since his return. He said, “that man 
what write that make one mistake about me—I no give 
no clothes to my brother; them clothes he take shore, 
sume man give him to go get-wash.” As far as the 
islands are concerned, hh aie * with a few such 
slips as the above, and trifling inaccuracies of descrip. 
tion and genealogy of the chiefs, is pretty just. 

The missionaries are doing all they know, but I fear 
they have more. zeal than worldly knowledge. Indeed, 
two or three of them are of the old Mucklewrath and 
Pourdtext school of divinity, and I suspect will not be 

















and crew stood uncovered. “The Enterprise was now 
NO. 9—PaRT 1,—FEB. 28, 1837. 
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of very great service to the people. They number now 






an ordained preacher to every 


pulation; a p oportion much larger chen 9 i oe 
even in the United States, — 


* 


On the 9th ult. we left Oahu, visited Monterez, the. ad 
capital of Upper California, and Mazatlan. We are now 
in S*. Blas, on our way to Valparaiso. Some of the 
officers are to take a jaunt to Tepic, and I wish I could 
join them. 

We hope to get home in July, but E fear this will be_ 


my last opportunity to write, so you may expect toshear 
no more from your sincere friend a 
Surrce. 


St. Blas Roads, West Coast of México, 
November 17#h, 1836. 


P. S—Officers and crew are all well. 
—=—___ 
THE ORIGINAL. 
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ART OF DINING, 


Before I proceed to the tupics I proposed to discuss 
in-this article, I wish just to add one observation 
what I have said in my eighteenth number on the in- 
troduction of delicacies at dinner. I have there observed 
that “ delicacies are scarcely ever Hite they are 
quite superfluous, which is unsatisfac protons are 
not eaten, and pernicious if they“are.” i 
I have expressed my sentiments on this su eet 4 in ets 
versation, the objection made has beew, that it would te 
difficult, or too expensive, if delicacies were i > 
in the early part of dinncr, to provide @fiough: ‘The an- 
swer is, that it is not necessary to haye a sufficient sup- 
ply for cach guest to make a dinner u but hough 
to afford each a reasonable portion be appetite is 
palied. For instance, at a party of six persons, if the 
dinner consisted of soup, fish, a j@int, and three wood- 
cocks, I maintain it would be much better to serve the 
woodcucks before the joint, both on the score of enjoy- 
ment and of health—of enjoyment, because a delicacy, 
when the appetite is nearly satisfied, loses a great part 
of its relish,.and is reduced to the level of plainer fod 
whilst the appetite is keen—of health; because it is 
much more easy to regulate the appetite when the least 
tempting dishes are brought last. By serving delicacies 
first, people would dine both more satisfactorily and 
more moderately, and entertainments would be less 
costly and less troublesome. I have often seen a.course 
of game taken away, nearly or quite untouched, which 
would almost have dined the party, and much more 
agreeably than on the preceding dishes. The truth is, 
aud a melancholy one too, that set dinners are managed 
more with a view to the pageant than. the and 

almost in every particular, besidessthat of delicacies, 
there is a.sacrifice of enjoyment to an unmeaning and 
vulgar-minded style. Let us hope that some Aeris and 
refined spirits will emancipate us ftom such barbarous / 
thraldom, anil that we may see a rivalry of inventive 
genius instead of the present one of cumbrous pomp. 
Simplicity, ease, and sound sense, are making progress 
in many thifgs relating to our way of living, and sure 
they will not be excluded from one of the most im 
ant of our t I concerns. 

A matter suggests itself jo me here, which it is ex- 
pedient not to pass-over ; I 7 the practice of per- 
sons in different stations of life, or enjoying different 
degrees of @ » in their intercourse with each 
other, all. ae as far as they are able, wg samo 
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style of entertainment. The for tely style is cer- 
tainly of the rested ao ment, it is 
tolerable only when it is adequately let up, and with 
a disciplined establishment. ‘eh maintain large 
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establishments, feel a necessity to find them employment 
to prevent greater inconveniences, but for those who 
have only a moderate household, to go out of their way 
for thespurpose of badly imitating what is rather to be 
» avoided altogether, is the height of folly. I do not know 
any thing more unsatisfactory than a state occasion, 
where the usual mode of living is free from all state. It 
excites my pity, and wearies me; and I cannot be at 
my ease whilst I am conscious that the entertainers are 
giving themselves trouble, and suffering anxiety to a 
greater degree than it is probable they can be recom. 
pensed, and are perhaps incurring expense which is in- 
convenient, and for which some comfort is tu be sacri- 
ficed. In whatever style people live, provided it is good 
in its kind, they will always have atiractions to offer by 
means of a little extra exertion well directed within 
their own bounds, but when they pass those bounds, 
they forego the advantages of variety and ease. It is 
almost always practicable to provide something out of 
the common way, or something common better than 
common; and people in different situations are the most 
likely to be able to produce an agreeable variety. The 
rule generally followed is to think what the guests are 
accustomed to, whereas it should be reversed, and what 
they are not accustomed to should rather be sct before 
them, especially where the situation of the entertainer, 
or his place of residence, affords any thing peculiar. Dy 
adopting such a course, persons of moderate income may 
entertain their superiors in wealth without inconve- 
nience to themselves, and very much to the satisfaction 
of their guests—much better than by laboured imitations 
of their own style.» Contrast shou!d be aimed at, and 
men used to state and luxufy are most likely to be 
pleased with comfort and simplicity. We all laugh at 
the idea of a Frenchman in his own country thinking 
it necessary to treat an Englishmamwith roast beet’; 
but it is the same principle to think it necessary to en- 
tertain as we have been entertuined, under different cir- 
cumstances, There are people in remote parts of the 
country, who, having the best trout at hand, and for no- 
thing, send for turbot at a great expense to entertain 
their London guests; and instances of the like want of 
judgment are innumerable. In general it is best to give 
strangers the hest.of the place; they are then the most 
sure to be pleased. In entertaining those who are in 
a different class from ourselves, it is expedient to provide 
for them what they are not used to, and that which we 
are most in the way of procuring of superior quality. 
Many people, from their connection with foreign coun- 
tries, or with different parts of their own, are enabled to 
command with ease to themselves what are interesting 
rarities to others, and one sure wav to entertain with 
effect is, as I have before recommended, to cultivate a 
good understanding with those with whon we deal for 
the supply of the table. By way of illustration of what 
I have said on the subject cf choice, plaia dinners, I will 
give an account of one I once gave in the chambers of 
a friend of mine in the Temple, to a party of six, all of 
whom were accustomed to good living, and one of whom 
was bred at one of the most celebrated-tables in London. 
The dinner consisted of the following dishes, served in 
successiun, and with their respective adjuncts carefully 
attended to. First, spring soup from Birch’s on Corn- 
hill, which, to those who have never tasted it, I particu. 
larly recommend in the season, as being quite delicious; 
then a moderate sized turbot, bought in the city, beau- 
tifully boiled, with first-rate lobster sauce, cucumber, and 
new potatoes; after that, ribs of beef from Leadenhall 
market, roasted to a turn, and smoking from the spit, 
with Frerch beans and salad; then a very fine dressed 
crab; and, lastly, some jelly. The owner of the cham- 
bers was connected with the city, and he undertook 
specially to order the different articles, which it would 
have been impossible to exceed in quality; and though 
the fish and beef were dressed by a Temple laundress, 
they could not have been better served, I suppose prin- 
cipally from the kitchen being close at hand, and her 
atiention not being distracted ; and here I must remark, 
that the proximity of the kitchen was not the least an- 
noyance to us in any way, or indeed perceptible, except 
in the excellence of the serving up. ‘The beef deserved- 
ly met with the highest praise, and certainly I never 
saw even venison more enjoyed. The crab was consi- 
dered particularly well introduced, and was eaten with 
peculiar zest, and the simplicity of the jelly met with 
approval. The dessert, I think, consisted only of oranges 
and biscuits, followed by occasional introductiéns of an- 
chovy toust. The wines were champagne, port, and 
claret. I have had much experience in the dinner way, 
both at large and at small parties, but I never saw such 
a vividness of conviviality, either_at or after dinner, 
which I attribute principally to the real object of a din- 
ner being the only one studied; state, ornament and 


superfluity being utterly excluded. I hold this up as an 
exampie of the plain, easy style of entertaining.» There 
was nothing which any body may not have with the 
most moderate establishment and the smallest house, 
perhaps not always in exactly the same perfection as to 
quality of materials, but still sufficiently good, with a 
little trouble and judgment. 

It is the mode of dinner that I wish to recommend, 
and not any particular dishes, or wines. Common so, 
made at home, fish of little cost, any joint, the cheapest 
vegetables, some happy and inexpensive introduction, 
like the crab, and a pudding, with sherry and port, pro- 
vided every thing is guod in quality, and the dishes are 
well dressed, and served hot and in suecession, with 
their adjuncts, will insure a quantity of enjoyment, 
which no one need be afraid to offer, and so it will. be 
with any combination in the same style; but then it is 
absolutely necessary not to overdo the thing on the one 
hand, and, on the other, te direct the attention entirely 
in the right course; to think nothing of display or 
fashion, but only of realities, and to dispose every thing 
for comfort and ease. Such dinners admit of an endless 
variety of combination, and by more or less additional 
expense, often very trifling, may be made greatly sought 
after. There is one precaution, which I would recom- 
mend to those who step out of the common way in en- 
tertaining, and that is, to meke some mention of what 
they mean to do at the time they give their invitation, 
otherwise a sort of disappointment may be sometimes 
felt, which is destructive of that disposition to be pleas- 
ed, which guests ought to feel. For instance, speaking 
from my own experience, I greatly prefer small parties 
to large ones, and simple dinners to overloaded ones ; 
but it has happened to me, that, if from the style of the 
invitation I have made up my mind to a state party, I 
have been disappointed at finding a small one, though I 
should have preferred it in tie first instance, and so it 
might be to invile any one to a simple dinner, however 
excellent, without giving some notice. There is often a 
little art in giving an invitation, not only so as to prevent 
disappointinent, but to prepare the invited for any par- 
ticular ci:cumstance, in order that they may come with 
the proper disposition, created by anticipation. I recol- 
lect at the dinner above described, I stated in my in- 
vitations, verbal and written, what I meant to attempt, 
and the names of the party. As the success of it so 
strongly illustrates my positions in favour of compact- 
ness of dining-room, of proximity of kitchen, of small- 
ness of party, of absence of state and show, of undivided 
attention to excellence of dishes, and to the mode of serv- 
ing them in single succession, I am tempted to add the 
names here by way of authentication, and to show that 
my guests were competent judges, not to be led away 
from want of experience. ‘I'he party consisted of Lord 
Abinger, then Sir James Scxrlett, Sir John Johnstone, 
the present member for Scarborough, Mr. Young, pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Melbourne, Mr. R. Bell, of the 
firm of Bell Brothers, who occupied the chambers and 
acted as caterer, and lastly, my excellent friend, the 
late honourable George Lamb, whose. good-humoured 
convivial qualities were held in high estimation by all 
who knew him, and who on this occasion outshone him- 
self. I had seen him on many and many a festive and 
joyous occasion, both amidst the revelrics of the north. 
ern circuit and in private society, but I never saw him, 
or any other man, in such height of glee. Such a scene 
could not take place at a table set out, however well, in 
the customary style. There could not be the same_ease 
and inspiration, the same satisfaction, and concentra- 
tion of mind on whut is to be done, the same sympa- 
thetic bringing together of a party over one thing at 
once. What is there in state and show to compensate 
for this enjoyment? hey are the resources by which 
dulness secks to distinguish itself, and it is pity that 
those who are capable of better things should subinit 
to such trammels. In proportion as the set-out is 
brilliant, I have observed the company is gonerally duil, 
and every ornament scems to me an impediment in the 
way of good fellowskip. I must add a word or two to 
what I have said respecting the mode of giving invita- 
tions, upon which, I think, more ‘depends than at first 
sight appears. If a formal invitation on a large card 
requesting the honour, &c., at three weeks’ notice were 
to be received, and the party should prove to be a small 
familiar one to a simple dinner, however good, some dis- 
appointment would ulmost unavoidably be felt, partly 
because the mind would have been made up to some. 
thing different, and partly om account of the more 
laboured preparation. It is in gencral, I think, advis. 


jable to give some idea to the invited what it is they are 


to expect, if there is to be any thing og§6f the commor: 
way, either as to company or repast ; ut any rate, it is 
expedient not te mislead, ds some people are very much 











in the habit of doing, and then receivin : 
with an apology, which throws a damp over tha 
in the very outset. Now, instead of a formal ian 
let us suppose one to such a dinner as the ppdee 
tioned, couched iu these words—“Can yoy dine 
me to-morrow ?—I shall have herrings, hashed jn 
" ; 
and cranberry tart. My fishmonger sends ne 
herrings are just in perfection, and I haye 
cious mutton, in hashing which I shall direct 
to exercise all her art. I intend the party not t 
six, and, observe, we shall sit down to tabie e 
seven. I am asking as follows.” Now J should pre 
prefer such an invitation to a formal one in 
terms, and I suppose most other people would da 
same. It would show an intentness and right gal 
standing on the matter in hand, from which’ 
piest results might be expected, and the guests y, 
filled with the most favourable predispositions, 
starting at an advantage; for at parties in g 
requires some time before they can be raised to 
thing like the proper tone of fellowship, Such as 
puts dinner-giving within alinost every body's read 
and would induce a constant flow of easy hospitals 
instead of a system of formal parties, “ few and 
tween.” The same mode is equally desirable in igpy 
tions to simple dinners of the most costly, or 
dishes, and in some respects more so, as the antie 
tions would be more vivid. I have heard it freqnae 
objected to the si:nple style, that some of the 
when there is little or no choice, may not be al KS 
make a dinner; but this objection is entirely of hy 
by particularising, as above, what the dinner is tg! 
sist of, and those whom it does not please, can thegy 
cline the invitation. A simple dinner, well served’ 
a party of similarity of taste, cannot fuil t6-haye'pe 
liar success; it makes perfect the union. ~The 
little parties, I must confess, have very mneledl 
being confined to bachelor ones, but I think the 
applicable to a mixture of the sexes. Ladies arg! 
apt to suppose that men enjoy themselves the mostwh 
they are not present. They are in a great mess 
right, but for a wrong reason. It is not thato 
fer their own toa mixture of female society, bubil 
females delight in a number of observances; and 
forms, upon some of which I have already touche é 
vpon a certain display and undeviating order w 
conspire to destroy that enjoyment which they: 
think they are debarred fiom. The fault is thel 
If they will study my doctrines, and fal! a little! 
herring-and-hashed-mutton system, they will 
a difference in their favour. In their managemtt 
dinners, let them think only of what cuntributeston 
enjoyment. Such a system will afford then 
scope for the display of their taste in realities, 
in vanities, which have no charms for men in| 
of conviviality. If they wish to witness any thing 
the enjoyment I have described to have taken } 
my dinner in the Temple, they must adopt som 
of the same course to ensure it. Side-dishes, 
pieces filled with flowers, and such encumbrane 
impediments, are fatal to it.- They may make dh 
election, but they cannot have both. I rather be 
they think their system necessary to keep upa 
degree of respect to themselves, and that without 
would become too careless and uncivilised ; but th 
apprehend to be a mistake. ‘There may be wellte 
lated case without running into disorder and Lrutalit 
and whatever facilitates the social intercourse betw 
the sexes, will of course increase refinement on the} 
ofthe men. I think it would be a vast improyet 
suciety if the practice of familiar dinitig Wet 
duced—purties not excecding eight, without thet 
of dressing beyond being neat and clean, with sii 
repasts, costly or otherwise, according to the mean 
inclinations of the givers, and calculated to please ™ 
palate, and to promote sociability and health, Laat 
explain myself further on this head in my next num 
till which I must defer the consideration of my 
ing topics on the art of dining. 


Sarrors.— Concluded. 


Sailors, who are entrapped into these long-room 
similar places, are kept in a constant state of ream 
excitement, and they never think of returning to 968) 
they have got rid of all their wages; indeed, 1 bell 
they are not unfrequently glad when their mcapa: 
gone, as the only chance they have of escuping 
fangs of those whu surround them. This fore 
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sition, as I consider it, I have often heard it take® 
granied to be the necessary disposition of sailom 
thus it is argued, that the sooner they are G@prye® 
their money the beticr, both for themselves and, 
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4 employers. Now, it seems to me, that if sailors had fair 
Stay. and the maritime part of sea-port towns could be 
|e med, their natural character would rather be that 
™ ‘thought and carefulness than of recklessness and ex- 
Sravapance. Hardship, and the scenes frequent on the 

» are not the best calculated to produce levity; and 

“th peculiar ease with which they might accumulate 

, if it once became the custom amongst 

sm, is much more likely to make them more saving than 
© Sher men, rather than icss so. A habit of accumulation, 
Foie once acquired, is the most constant of all habits, 
4 mpts the most forcibly to industry and exertion— 

Do that a sailor, who should reasonably enjoy a portion 
b of his wages, and put by the remainder, would be more 
certain to return to his calling and to exercise it steadily, 
~ than one of the present race. I believe there are now a 
ms great many exceptions to what is considered to be the 
) -Gsuat character of sailors, and that they are happily in- 
: =e from various causes; but unquestionably a 
> t deal remains to be done, and it is quite melan. 
choly to see how many instances there are of noble and 
nerous fellows falling a prey to the most worthless, 
for want of a little protection. It is a matter of great 
vence also to the rest of society on its own ac- 
+ vount, because the harvest which the present state of 
i geafaring men affurds to the vicious and the criminal, 
¥ one great cause of so muny depredators, who prey at 
: ‘other times upon the various classes of the public. 
\ Duing the last war, when so many snailors were 
f wanted both for the navy. and the merchaut service, 
; art was used to entrap them, and every species of 
 demoralisation encouraged to keep them in a state of 
& nee. The object on the part of government was 
to get their services for less than they were willing to 
* take for them, and though the pay was kept down, and 
© the expense of manning the navy was not so great as it 
‘would have been, if sailors had been fairly dealt with, 
yet the system in its consequences has cost the nation 
|" wgreat deal more than a just course would have done. 
The same system is to a degree still pursued in man- 
“ning merchant vessels, so far as keeping sailors ina 
state of dependence, though great improvements have 
P faken place, and there is a much more enlightened po- 
“hey on. the part of many ship-owners. Whenever the 
rnment or individuals contrive to purchase labour 
\ for less than its real value, the public has tu make up 
the difference, and something more. Oa this subject, 
~ whieh is a very important one, I will extract a few sen- 
tences from my pamphlet oa pauperism. 

“There is a certain price for every thing, and any 
atfempf'to force it belaw produces a contrary effect, 
though it may cause a division of the payment. Indivi- 

“} may contrive to lower wages, and may throw the 
difference, withthe increased cost of labour, upon the 
public—the state may inadequately remuncrate those it 

employs, and thereby keep down the amount of taxa- 
‘Hiou ; bat the means of paying the taxation will be in- 

S evitably diminished in a greater proportion. * * * 

At is beyond a doubt, that an armed force, raised by 

P eonseMption or impressment, by ballot, or by the seduc- 

‘tions of enlistrnent, costs a nation more than the neces- 

"Mary price, though it may cost the government less. The 

> general rule for obtaining labour, of whatever kind, at the 
| theapest rate, seems to be; first, to render the service as 
pagreeable and respectable as its duties will permit, and 
‘then to offer in open market the lowest direct remunera- 
‘tion, which will induce the best qualified spontaneously 

“te aoenee themselves, and willingly to continue. 1 be- 
eve if the subject were closely pursued, it would appear, 

that by rendering the various offices of labour as little 

4 some as May be practicable, and by approximating 

phy all. possible means the direct wages of labour to the 
peost of labour, pauperism and crime might be very con- 
siderably reduced. * * * The hope of an immediate 
‘odadequate reward, and the certainty of the secure 
pehjyment of it, are indispensably necessary to obtain 
pdabour at the lowest price, and ,jhowever high that price 
may be, still it is the lowest possible. By a law of na- 
ture, tho slave is the dearest of labourers, und the man 
| Whose heart is in his work, the cheapest—nay, even the 

Mate, who is going home in the hope of eating his corn 
M comnfort, is able to accomplish more than by any 


a ing that ean be inflicted upon him. Heart, kept 
pfenstant- by prudence, constitutes the perfecticn of a 
_Mbourer.” It is to be observed, that the immens2 quan- 
tity of crime and pauperism that springs directly and 
métectly from the present want of moral cultivation 
Mnong ‘sailors, is to be paid for by the public in addi- 
pean to their wages; and that if they were prudent, 
h their wages might be somewhat higher, those 
Would ‘constitute the whole cost of their labour, 





Mstead of, a6 now, being only one part. If any labourer 
Mprovidence becuines a pauper, or causes any of| 


those'who ought to be dependent upon him to become 
paupers, the expense of that pauperism is to be added 
to his wages, to make up the whole cost of his labour ; 
and, in the same manner, if he is guilty of crime, or 
tempts others to be guilty, the expense incident to that 
crime is likewise to be reckoned part of the cost of his 
lebour, though it is not paid by his employers, but by 
the public. I believe there are now in the maritime 
districts of this metropolis a great many respectable 
lodging-houses for seafaring men, and a great many 
prudent characters amongst them ; but there is a vast 
number who are quite the reverse, and who are the 
cause of great public detrimert. It is very desirable 
that there should be some systematic provision for the 
protection of sailors, so as to give them a fair chance of 
becoming prudent, by having tacilities afforded them for 
escaping bad company, and for placing in safety such 
part of their wages as they would not wish to spend. 
It seems to me that it would answer extremely well as 
a speculation for respectable persons, acquainted with 
the habits of seanren, tu establish comfortable places for 
their reception, and to manage their affairs for them 
from their arrival till their departure. ‘There could be 
no risk with pruper caution; and the sailors, the public, 
and, I doubt not, tae shipping interest, would be great 
gainers by the consequent improvement in morals. 


—=—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Indian Portraits.—No. 1 of the work 
entitled “The Indian Tribes of North Ame- 
rica,’ having been delivered to the subscribers, 
has made no ordinary sensation ; the portraits. 
the first matter that strikes the observer, are 
prob¥bly all that could be desired, and they 
will effect the object designed, that of trans- 
mitting to posterity the lineaments and dress of 
the fast-fading aborigines of our country. ft 
isa subject of regret, however, and we speak 
it not without some feelings of mortification, 
that some of the letter-press, set off as it is 
with large type and elephant paper, should have 
been so sadly neglected; this is the more in- 
excusable in the Philadelphia editor, as the 
work has been long in preparation. Unless a 
corrected copy is sent to Europe to be printed 
from, this first Lirraison will surprise the good 
people of Great Britain, where the English 
language is written with some degree of gram- 
matical accuracy. 

The work is called national here, and in the 
London Literary Gazette universal, and so it 
is, or would properly be, if it were well written. 
To make our charge good :—The first leaf of 
number one is filled with a description of the 
frontispiece, “ An Indian War Dance,” and, sad 
to relate, the author is Caleb Atwater, a person 
who has a reputation for knowledge, but who 
cannot write English; his language should have 
been corrected. He says on the very first page 
of this great work : 

‘¢3. This person represents a prisoner at the 
stake, with his hair so tied up, that his scalp 
may be taken whenever the moment arrives, 
rendering it proper to take it.” 

This beautiful description is closed thus : 

* Every feather in the picture, is an exact 
resemblance of the thing itself, and so is each 
war-club, with its looking-glass inserted in it. 
The whole, and every part of this beautiful 
painting represent the reality itself, in a mas- 
terly manner, and do great honour to the talent 
of the artist.” 

Every feather, each war-club, the whole and 
every part represent the reality itself in a mas 
terly manner, and do great honour to the artist. 
Some parts of this description remind one of 
the letter of a_loving husband separated from 
his wife, who says to her in his involved man- 
ner :— There is one thing steps forward to 
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speak the thoughts of a sequestered, affection- 
ate, devoted, and over-fond heart, ae 
with gratitude, that my slender body hard 
confine its palpitation from the external view 
of my fellow-soldiers.”’ : rR 
The first two pages, we ate happy to say, are 
by. far the worst, but the ensuing are not free 
from blemishes, and. contain some figures of, 
speech unworthy of @ great work. » ‘Take the, 


* 


following as a specimen: in the biography. of .. 


Red Jacket, page 11, the editor says, “ Wh 
upon, and as had been promised him at W 
ington, the coyncil unanimously replaced. hi 
in the office of chief, which he held. till 
death, which happened soon after. . It ia due 
him to state, that a cause, which has reta 
the progress of Christianity,’ &c. 
three whiches in close contact and grating upon 
the ear; if the first had been converted to “this 
situation,’ all would have been well enough. 
‘These remarks are made in the spirit of kind- 
ness, and because we would impress upon edi- 
tors and publishers of such expensive produc- 
tions, the ‘importance of attending to other 
matters besides the mechanical. department. 
The pictures in Wilsaifts Ornithology, beauti- 
ful as they are, will always be considered se- 
condary to the letter-press ;.this will endure 
when the engravings are destroyed by time, 
and will prove a lasting monument of the aw- 
thor’s simplicity and love of nature. © , 

Probably, since this number went to press, 
Judge Hall of Cincinnati has been enlisted im 
the enterprise, and we confidently anticipate 
that the errors we have alluded to will here- 
after be corrected, but we cannot the less re- 
gret that the impression which must*be made 
by the first issue should be unfavourable. The> 
‘‘ Tlistory of the Indian Tribes of North Ame- 
rica,” commencing at the end of this livratsony 
and to be continued, is better ; when the-work 
is bound, it will occupy the first. place in the 
volume. ad 

The portraits of Mo-hon-go, the Osagewwoman 
and her child, are singularly beautiful, and her 
history is deeply interesting. The following 
translation, by Mr. Johnson, of a Chippewa song, 


though not now first published, we are induced: . 


to copy for its originality and beauty>— x 
WAR SONG OF WAAB OJEEG.” 


On that day when our heroes lay low, lay low, 
On that day when our heroes lay low, 

I fought by their side, and thought ere T- died 
Just vengeanee to take of the foe, the fue, Se 
Just vengeance to tuke of the foe. a 


On that day when our chieftains lay déad, lay dead, 


On that day whemour chicftains lay dead, oa Oe 


I fought hand to hand, at the hesd of my band, _ . 
And here on my breast have I bled, have bled, 

And here on my breast have I bled. © Gg > 
Onr chiefs shall return no more, no-more Ss 
Our chiefs shall return no more ; - ok 
And their brothers.in war, who can’t show sc 
Like women their futes shall deplore, deplore, @ = 
Like women their fates shall deplore. Gx = 
Five winters in hunting we'll spend, we'll spend, ~~ 
Five winters in hunting we'll spend; © : 
‘Then our youth grown to men,,to the war lead again, 
And our duys like our fathers we'll end, we'll: ae 
And our days tike our fathers:we'llend. ~~ * 


With the exception off tine or two, this is 
almost perfect, and very. musica - 
Notwithst 


specimen number, promises much ; the traits of 
the Indian character are” well understood b 
Colonel! M‘Kenney, and hia intercourse wi 


lL. ‘ > “5 
idingthe exceptions we havetaken 
‘in the foregoing article; the work, even from the 
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the various tribes, as well as his enthusiasm in 
the cause, give him great advantages; had either 
the publisher or himself been aware of the im- 
portance of smooth periods and accurate lan- 
guage, and had they employed a literateur to 
superintend the press, the “ pale faces’’ might 
have been proud that, at least in a book, they 
had done justice to the much abused Indian ; 
the pictures alone would command for it what 
‘it is receiving, patronage of the most substan- 
tial character. 

We have received, from a most intelligent 
and acute observer, some interesting remarks 
made during a recent visit to the British West 
Mndies, on the working of the apprentice sys- 

tem among the slaves, and shal] insert the first 
number in the next journal. 

Wordsworth.—Professor Reed, of this city, 
has edited an edition of the complete works 
of William Wordsworth, arranged according to 
a plan suggested by the author, but not yet exe- 
cuted by him. Messrs. Kay & Brother have 
produced it in a handsome royal octavo volume, 
in a manner highly creditable. Wordsworth’s 
fame continues to increase as his poems become 
better known, and it ig-now the fashion to ad- 
mire, while but lately the mere mention of his 
name was accompanied by asneer. The sim- 
plicity of his mind, and his love of nature and 
goodness, will continue to win affection when 
various of the so called poets are sunk in obli- 
vion. 

Laurel Hill Cemetery.—A favourable char- 
ter for the Laurel Hill company has been pass- 
ed by the legislature of Pennsylvania, and a 
section inseited, preventing streets or roads 


from ever passing through the grounds without | 


the consent of the proprietors; the power of 
repealing the said charter, which is usually re- 
served by the legislature, has been waived in 
this instance; our citizens may therefore justly 
congratulate themselves that they now have a 
cemetery secured from desccration, in a spot 
of ground unrivaled any where for its beauty of 
- scenery, and admirably adapted in every respect 


to its object. “The sale of lots has already been | 


such as to insure its permanent success, and tlie 
plan of interring out of the city becomes daily 
more popular with all classes. 

My Little Hymn Book.—Parents are fre- 
quently at a Joss to know what books to pur- 
chase for children just beginning to read, and 
for want of a better, they too often buy such 
absurdities as “ Mother Goose’s Melodies,” 
&c. An improvement is taking place in this 

rticular, and one of the best works of the 
kind we have ever seen is entitled, ‘* My Little 
Hymn Book,” published by Perkins & Marvin 
of Boston, and Henry Perkins of this city. It 
is adapted to the comprehension of children, 
and altogether good. 


—— 


CURIOSITIES IN THE ARTS. 


Petrus Ramus tells us of a wooden eagle and an iron 
fly, made by Regiomontanus, a famous mathematician 

Narembuarg, whercof the first flew forth out of the city, 
aloft in the air, met the Emperor Maximiliana good way 
off, coming towards it; and, having saluted him, returned 
again, waiting on him to the city gates. The second, at 
a feast, whereto he had invited his familiar friends, flew 
forth from his band, and, taking a round, returned thither 
again, to the great astonishment of the beholders; both 
of which the excellent pen of the noble Du Bartas rarely 
expressed. ~ 

In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, Mark Sca- 
liot, 2 blacksmith, made a lock, consisling of eleven 
pieces of iron, steel, and brass, all which, together with a 
pipe key to it, weighed but one grain of gold. He also 


made a chain of gold, consisting of forty-three links, 
whereunto having fastened the lock and key before men- 
ticned, he put the chain about a flea’s neck, which drew 
them all with ease. All these together, lock and key, 
chain and flea, being weighed, the weight of them was 
but one grain and a half. 

Inyrmecides was also excellent in that kind of work- 
manship. He wrought, out of ivory, a carriage, with 
four wheels, and as many horses, in so small a compass 
that a fly might cover them all with her wings. The same 
man made aship, with all her tackling to it, so small that 
a bee might hide it with her wings. 

Oswaldus Norhingerus, the most excellent artisan of 
this or any former ages, made sixteen hundred dishes of 
turned ivory, all perfect and complete in every part, yet 
so small, thin, and slender, that all of them were included 
at once in a cup turne‘ out of a pepper-corn of the com- 
mon bigness. Johannes Carolus Shad, of Mitelbrach, 
carried this wonderful work with him to Rome, showed 
it to Pope Paul the Fifth, who saw and counted them all 
by the help of a pair of spectacles ; they were so little as 
to be almost invisible to the eye. He then gave liberty 
,toas many as would see them, amongst whom were 
Gaspar Scivppius, and Johannes Faber, of Bamberge, 
physician in Rome. 


—_— 


Hew Amevican Publications. 


The complete works of William.Wordsworth, edited 
by Professor Herry D. Reed. 1 vol. royal 8vo. Philadel- 
phia: Kay & Brother. 

The Honey Moon, and other Tales by celebrated au- 
thors. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The Great Metropolis, by the author of Recollections 
of the House of Commons, &c. Saunders & Otley. 


—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


0 Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 

j Jan. 30,—M. P. Smyth, Gallatin, Mi. 
13,—Orris Hall, Warren C. H., Pa 

| ——— 16,—John Stover, Newburyport, Mass. 
-— 17,—George Clive, Stoney Puint, Va. 
-— 17,-—-E. C. Cutler, Livingston, Va. 
—— 17,—Abraham Hews, Weston, Mass. 
-—— 14,—E. R. Belcher, Bolivar, Ten. 
7,—L. Munsell, Paris, Ill. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
\great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
hy letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. Il'or want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 





—— 
TO LIBRARY COMPANIES, &c- 


A single complete copy of Littell’s Museum, 
and the only one on sale in America, is now 
offered to. be disposed of at half price. There 
are thirty volumes, neatly bound in Morocco, 
for $2.00 per volume, binding included. When 
this set is disposed of, there will be no proba- 


market, as many of the volumes have been long 
out of print. There is no defect in the set, 
which extends to December, 1836; all the plates 
are included. Address, post paid, 
A. WALDIE, 
46, Carpenter street. 


, oe 
COMPLETE SETS OF WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


The proprietor, by purchase and exchange, 
has completed ten sets of the Library, form- 
ing eight handsome quarto volumes, which may 
be procured at the publication office, at the 
original subscription price of $20.00, in sheets, 
or for $28,00, neatly bound, with Morocco 
backs, and the name of the purchaser inserted 
if required. . 





bility of a complete copy ever being in the] 
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